GOOD NEIGHBOUR

her enough prize cards and rosettes to assure her of
immortality ?

The Prince spent some time admiring Evergreen, and
offered Mr. Cridlan his congratulations. Mr. Cridlan
had a tale to tell. He had bought Evergreen's sire,
Speyside Pike, at three years old from the Prince at a
Banbury sale. (That bull the Prince had bought in
Perth as a yearling.) So, Mr. Cridlan wanted to say,
some of Evergreen's unmistakable glory was due to the
Prince. Alas for such transient splendour ! The cham-
pion was sold for fyo to a Glasgow butcher.

Before the Prince left the show he found much to
interest him in some of the side exhibits, for example
the portable garden and farm buildings made in the
British Legion village, Aylesford, Kent, and also the
Ministry of Agriculture's demonstration of the grading
of animals on a dead-weight basis.

No speech was delivered at the Smithfield Show.
The Prince knows the English farmer well enough to
appreciate his preference for deeds above words. In
that, his and the farmer's tastes are alike. But at the
risk of overstressing the orator in him, reference must
be made here to one more speech, for it is, in truth,
outstanding among all the Prince's appeals ; outstand-
ing, first because it is addressed to the youth of England;
second, because of the period to which it related; third,
because of its immediate effect. This was the address
he gave in the Albert Hall on January 27, 1932. None
who heard it could fail to recall the three clear divisions
of the speech, the first being devoted to an earnest plea
for a renewed response to national service; the next
insisting upon the opportunity which was at each man's
door; the last leading up to the exclamation, " Away
with depression and apathy! They are the Devil's
own*"

No other of the Prince's speeches can be said to have
been more necessary. It was spoken during a period
when the State's power was increasing all the time, a